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eing  avid  outdoorsmen  and  con- 
servationists we  understand  the 
portance  of  our  state  and 
nation's  natural  resources  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  derived  from  their  protec- 
tion, management  and  conservation. 
Specifically,  marine  resources  are  of 
great  value  to  Louisiana  and  the  nation's  economy  and  its  citizens. 

Beginning  fiscal  year  2001,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  Office  for  Enforcement  and  each  gulf  state  launched  a 
highly  successful  state  and  federal  cooperative  enforcement  initiative.  The 
bipartite  enforcement  initiative  structure  is  based  on  a  strategy  to  optimize  state 
and  federal  cooperati\'e  enforcement  efforts.  This  initiative  is  accomplished  by 
providing  states  with  federal  funds  for  marine  resource  enforcement  through 
NOAA  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  hi  July  2001  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Law  Enforcement  Division  secured  $2  milUon  for  a  cooperative 
enforcement  agreement.  This  was  the  first  time  federal  funding  was  allocated  to 
enforcement  for  compliance  with  natural  resource  laws  and  regulations. 

Natural  resource  rules  and  regulations  are  formulated  to  achieve  biological, 
political  and  socioeconomic  goals  which  are  seldom  achieved  because  of  inade- 
quate enforcement  funding  levels.  Users  are  often  faced  with  ever  changing 
modifications  to  rules,  loss  of  gear  use  and  sometimes  total  fishery  prohibitions. 
The  endless  changes  in  our  natural  resource  laws  are  usually  caused  by  the  lack 
of  compliance  with  existing  regulations.  When  enforcement  compliance  pro- 
grams are  adequately  funded,  natural  resources  are  protected,  adequately  man- 
aged and  conserved  for  all  users.  Federal  and  state  cooperative  enforcement 
efforts  are  focused  on  achieving  these  goals. 

State  and  federal  marine  resource  regulations  mandate  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  compliance  program.  Joint  enforcement  agreements  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  efforts  by  defining  gulf  wide  priorities,  sup- 
porting comprehensi\'e  planning  efforts,  and  authorizations  of  inter  jurisdiction- 
al fishery's  enforcement  operations.  These  agreements  also  provide  much  need- 
ed funding  to  under  funded  state  coastal  marine  enforcement  programs.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico's  fisheries  resources  contribute  billions  of  dollars  annually  to  the 
economy,  both  locally  and  nationwide.  These  resources  must  be  protected,  man- 
aged and  adequately  conserved  in  a  time  when  our  economy  and  natural 
resources  are  so  fragile.  Without  sound  compliance  to  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
grams obtained  through  marine  enforcement  efforts  our  natural  resources  will 
not  be  fully  optimized. 

I  can  assure  you  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforcement 
is  dedicated  to  fulfilling  law  enforcement's  role  in  fisheries  management.  We 
are  committed  to  improving  regulatory  compliance  though  cooperative  efforts 
that  erJiance,  protect  and  conserve  living  marine  resources  and  their  supporting 
ecosystems  throughout  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  agency's  Enforcement  Division 
is  putting  our  joint  enforcement  dollars  to  work  with  an  additional  5,000  vessel 
inspections,  an  additional  20,000  users  contacted,  educating  future  users  and 
providing  a  safer  environment  along  Louisiana's  coast.  Establishing  adequate 
enforcement  presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana  is 
essential  to  our  national  interest  and  the  future  of  your  hving  natural  resources. 
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ALTERNATIVE 


my  kayak  gBides  stealthily  through  the  early  mists  of  a  r 
A  \  L®ijisiana,  I  glimpse  the  familiar  spot  of  a  tailing  red  in  th 


Qdre  are  tw®  fmh,  ^^(^^  □  mmMzm  ^kmt  it  is  actually  one  big  o 
q][LQD(itly  drop  my  anchors,  pick  up  my  eight-weight  fly  rod,  and 
ond  false  cast,  off  ^®  ^h(§  §M®  so  I  don't  spook  the  fish. 
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Then  I  change  the  direction  on  the  third  cast, 
and  drop  the  chartreuse  Charlie-fly  in  front 
of  his  nose.  Not  a  spectacular  cast,  only  one 
of  about  thirty-five  feet,  but  it  is  all  that's 
needed.  The  massive  red  slams  into  the  tiny 
shrimp  imitation,  throwing  v^'ater  every- 
where as  he  fights.  He  strains,  heavy,  against 
my  12  pound-test  tippet,  as  I  begrudgingly 
let  him  take  some  of  the  small  pile  of  slack 
ine  from  the  deck  of  my  fishing  kayak.  My 
heart  is  pounding  in  the  way  familiar  to  fish- 
ermen everywhere  when  they  have  a  "big 
one"  on.  Quickly,  1  attempt  to  get  some  more 
of  that  diminishing  pile  of  slack  line  back  on 
the  reel.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  correct 
amount  of  tension  on  the  fish,  by  lightly 
pinching  the  fly  line  between  two  fingers  of 
mv  right  hand.  Then,  just  as  abruptly  as  it 
began,  it  ends.  I  am  left  holding  the  broken 
leader  in  my  trembling  hand,  and  1  think, 
"Why  do  I  put  myself  through  this?" 

Ha\'ing  caught  large  gamefish  for  over  20 
years,  you  would  think  by  now  1  would  tire 
of  this  form  of  fisherman's  anxiety.  However, 
instances  like  that  one  are  a  major  part  of 
what  makes  fishing  enjoyable  for  me.  Much 
of  the  excitement  I  get  by  catching  a  good  fish 
is  in  the  knowledge  that  it  could  have  been 
the  one  that  got  away.  I  have  a  friend  who 
likes  to  say  that  he  can't  remember  all  of  the 
good  fish  he  caught,  but  he  sure  remembers 
the  ones  he  didn't.  The  strange  part  is,  I  prob- 
ably could  have  landed  that  fish  on  a  bait- 
casting  rod  and  reel,  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  On  a  fly  rod,  it  is  a  different  story.  Fly 
fishing  isn't  a  particularly  easy  sport.  It  is 
harder  to  cast  with  a  fly  rod  than  it  is  to  cast 
with  conventional  tackle.  You  will  miss  more 
fish.  You  may  have  many  light  strikes  and 
not  even  know  it.  Bigger  fish  can  be  harder  to 
land  on  a  fly  rod.  Yes,  this  alternative  form  of 
angling  is  challenging  to  say  the  least. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  have  developed  such  a 
passion  for  it. 

1  have  been  fly  fishing  in  fresh  water,  off 


I  sunrise,  nmm 
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!  my  first,  then  a  sec- 


and  on,  for  about  ten  years,  and  in  salt  water 
for  even  fewer.  My  talents  in  fly  casting  are 
just  moderate.  I  really  need  to  work  on  my 
back  cast  and  my  double  haul.  I  have  taken 
several  casting  lessons  from  certified  casters 
(yes,  one  can  be  certified  in  fly  casting,  and 
should  be,  in  order  to  give  lessons)  and  1 
admit,  1  am  in  need  of  more.  In  the  sport  of  fly 
fishing,  I  am  a  mere  beginner,  especially  in 
the  eyes  of  the  more  seasoned  veterans  of  the 
game.  But  I  love  the  sport.  It  is  not  the  slow 
style  of  fishing  that  many  believe  it  is. 

When  it  has  come  up  in  conversations  that 
I  fly  fish,  several  people  have  responded, 
"Where  do  they  have  trout  streams  in 
Louisiana?"  They  don't  realize  that  you  can 
fly  fish  for  bass,  bream,  catfish,  redfish,  and 
speckled  trout,  as  well  as  other  species,  right 
here  in  our  state.  While  trout  fishing  in  the 
mountains  is  certainly  beautiful  and  reward- 
ing, it  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  to  fly  fish. 
South  Louisiema,  with  its  abundant  lakes  and 
waterways,  is  a  perfect  place  to  use  your  fly 
rod. 

Fly  fishing  is  most  certainly  a  minimalist's 
sport.  The  typical  fly  fisherman  brings  one  or 
possibly  two  rods  and  reels,  and  a  small  box 
that  might  weigh  a  couple  of  ounces  in  which 
he  carries  his  flies  for  the  day.  He  usually 
brings  some  extra  leaders,  and  some  sort  of 
pliers  and  line  clippers.  To  round  out  his 
equipment  he  might  bring  a  hat  for  the  sun, 
rain  gear,  and  a  life  jacket.  That's  not  much.  1 
know  that  when  I  fish  in  bass  tournaments,  1 
generally  bring  at  least  six  rods  with  different 
lures  tied  on.  I  have  joked  with  my  wife  that  1 
need  a  golf  bag  just  to  carry  the  rods  that  I 
bring  to  a  tournament.  I  also  bring  along  a 
large  tackle  box  that  weighs  about  20  pounds 
(plastic  worms  and  sinkers  are  the  bulk  of 
that  weight).  Add  the  life  jacket,  rain  gear, 
etc.,  and  you  have  a  lot  of  equipment. 

When  fresh  water  fly  fishing  here  in 
Louisiana,  I  prefer  using  a  five-weight  fly  rod. 
A  five-weight  rod  will  handle  the  occasional 
bass  quite  well,  and  will  still  allow  you  a  nice 
fight  with  smaller  fish.  My  flies  of  choice  for 
fresh  water  are  the  classics.  Flies  such  as  a 
wooly  bugger  using  hook  sizes  8- 12,  in  black 
or  olive,  with  a  little  flashabou  tied  into  the 
tail  for  effect.  Muddler  minnows  tied  with 
deer  hair  and  feathers,  or  rabbit  fur  can  be 
fished  in  run-outs.  Popping  bugs  are  good, 
both  early  and  late  in  the  day,  for  most  of  the 
warmer  months  and  especially  when  the  fish 
are  spawning  in  the  shallow  water.  Bass  and 
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The  largest  red  ever 

caught  by  a  fly-fisherman 

in  Louisiana  was  a  36 

pounder   Pete  Cooper  Jr 

hauled  it  out  of  the 

waters  of  Southwest 

Pass  in  November  1997. 


bream  can  be  caught  on  any  of  those  flies.  If 
you  want  to  target  bream  specifically,  you 
may  consider  using  a  bead  head  nymph  fly, 
suspended  a  foot  or  two  under  a  tiny  cork. 
Something  that  resembles  a  grass  shrimp 
works  well  for  them.  Sacalait  will  hit  this  rig, 
too. 

In  salt  water,  1  use  an  eight-weight  rod.  It 
will  handle  just  about  any  fish  in  the  south 
Louisiana  marsh,  it  casts  well  into  the  near 
constant  wind  on  our  coast,  and  will  not  tire 
you  out  after  a  full  day  of  casting  like  a  heav- 
ier weight  rod  might  do.  My  favorite  flies  in 
the  marsh,  for  redfish,  are  shrimp  or  crab 
imitations.  Popper  flies  can  be  great  at  times 
when  they  want  a  surface  lure.  I  have  also 
had  some  success  on  spoon  flies.  These  are 
like  a  normal  fishing  spoon,  but  are  much 
more  lightweight  for  easier  fly  casting. 
Clouser  minnows  tied  sparsely  with  char- 
treuse,  white,    and    some   blue   or   purple 


flashabou  work  well  for  trout,  and  you  can 
catch  reds  on  them  too.  Sometimes  the\ 
want  the  clouser  suspended  under  a  small 
cork. 

Many  believe  fly  fishing  is  more  sporting 
than  other  forms  of  angling.  While  I'm  sure 
this  is  a  point  of  contention,  the  fish  does, 
least,  have  a  greater  chance  of  getting  away, 
simply  because  it  is  easier  to  control  a  largt 
fish  with  bait  casting  tackle.  I  know  of  few 
fly  fishermen  that  are  real  "meat  hunters' 
anyway.  To  the  contrary,  like  so  many  tour- 
nament fishermen  these  days,  fly  anglers  are 
geared  more  towards  catch  and  release.  Witli 
more  angling  pressure  on  the  resource,  most 
fly  fishermen  just  keep  a  few  fish  to  eat,  and 
release  the  rest.  The  legendary  Lee  Wulff,  a 
fly  fisherman  featured  in  the  old  ABC  series 
"American  Sportsman,"  and  the  person  who 
many  believe  originated  catch  and  release, 
said,  "Gamefish  are  too  valuable  to  be  caught 
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Photo  by  John  Kumisk 


only  once."  If  we  are  to  preserve  fishing  for 
our  children's  children  this  type  of  steward- 
ship of  the  resource  is  necessary. 

The  reasons  that  I  find  fly  fishing  in  salt 
water  so  appealing  are  numerous.  A  few  of 
the  more  compelling  are  that  the  fish  can  be 
stalked  "quarry-style"  in  a  paddle-craft  and 
tricked  into  biting  a  home  made,  hand-tied 
ure.  This  gives  me  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment that  I  get  with  no  other  type  of  angling. 
Most  people  probably  have  not  experienced 
an\'tiiing  like  the  fight  that  a  big  red  fish  can 
gi\  e  on  a  fly  rod.  Simply  put,  it  is  phenome- 
nal! Combine  that  with  the  backdrop  of  the 
beautiful  south  Louisiana  marsh  and  you 
have  a  real  winner  on  your  hands.  While  pad- 
dling around  is  not  for  everyone  (most  fly 
anglers  use  conventional  boats  to  fish  from), 
fishing  from  a  canoe  or  kayak  brings  me 
peace  of  mind  that  is  nothing  short  of  total 
relaxation.  The  same  can  be  said  for  tying 
one's  own  flies.  Many  a  cold,  rainy  night  have 
passed  by  more  quickly  for  me  because  I  took 
the  time  to  tie  a  few  flies  for  a  friend,  or  for 
my  next  fishing  trip.  I  also  believe  the  amount 
of  concentration  involved  in  fly  fishing  has 
made  me  a  more  aware  and  confident  angler 
whenever  I  fish  with  any  type  of  tackle. 

I  will  always  remember  the  time  when  I 
was  a  young  boy,  and  my  family  visited  a 
campground  that  had  a  small  lake  on  it.  I 


watched  an  angler  with  a  fly  rod  work  his 
magic  with  the  bass  and  bream  of  the  pond, 
catching  one  on  nearly  every  cast.  To  a  small 
child,  the  artistic  loops  formed  in  the  fly  line 
as  he  made  his  cast,  combined  with  his  grace- 
ful, rhytlimic  movements  as  he  propelled  the 
small  fly  onto  the  water,  were  mesmerizing. 
The  number  of  fish  that  he  caught  got  m\' 
attention  too.  I  guess  you  might  say  that 
when  I  was  young,  the  beauty  of  this  art  form 
hooked  me,  and  like  a  skilled  angler,  the  pull 
of  the  sport  of  fly  fishing  has  slowly  and  inex- 
orably drawn  me  in.        ^ 


Fly-fishing  requires  less 
equipment,  but  a  great 
deal  more  patience  and 
practice  than  convention- 
al rod  and  reel  fishing. 


Dick  Burton  is  an  avid  fishenium  and  a  first-iimc 
contributor  to  Louisiana  Conscrvatioiiist. 
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It's  no  secret  that  hunting  is  a  male-domi- 
nated activity.  Among  all  hunters,  nine 
out  of  every  10  are  male.  Among  males,  13 
percent  hunt,  while  among  females  only 
about  1  percent  hunt. 

Female  hunters,  in  general,  hunt  for  differ- 
ent reasons  than  male  hunters.  And  although 
there  are  certainly  some  avid  female  hunters, 
more  of  them  are  less  avid  than  their  male 
counterparts,  hunting  fewer  days  each  year 
and  dropping  in  and  out  of  the  sport  on  a 
more  casual  basis.  And  while  the  1980s  saw  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  female 
hunters  by  the  '90s,  participation  in  hunting 
among  females  dropped  for  reasons 
unknown.  Recent  studies,  however,  indicate 
that  there's  been  a  slight  upward  trend  in  the 
number  of  women  hunters  during  the  past 
two  years. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (US-FWS),  there  are  about  1.2  million 
female  hunters  nationwide.  The  highest  con- 
centration is  in  the  Midwest,  followed  by  the 
West  and  the  South.  Female  participation  in 
the  Northeast  is  the  lowest  among  all  regions. 
From  a  demographic  standpoint,  female 
hunters  mirror  the  hunting  population  as  a 
whole  when  it  comes  to  level  of  education. 

Generally,  hunting  participation  among  all 
hunters  increases  beginning  at  age  16  through 
44.  Participation  then  begins  to  decline,  how- 
ever, among  people  45  and  older,  and  the  pat- 
tern for  women  is  similar. 

There's  a  pattern  for  all  hunters  where 
hunting  participation  increases  to  around 
$50,000  a  year  with  participation  declining 
among  those  with  higher  levels  of  income. 
And  as  numerous  previous  studies  have 
shown,  there's  a  strong  relationship  between 
where  one  lives  and  his  participation  in  hunt- 
ing. People  who  come  from  rural  areas  are 
more  likely  to  hunt  than  people  from  urban 
settings,  and  this  pattern  holds  equally  true 
for  female  hunters. 

Women  living  in  rural  areas  are  three  times 
more  likely  to  hunt  than  women  living  in  big 
cities.  The  major  difference  in  the  female 
hunting  population,  as  compared  to  the  hunt- 
ing population  in  its  entirety,  is  in  the  level  of 
formal  education.  Among  the  hunting  popu- 
lation as  a  whole,  participation  in  hunting 
increases  with  high  levels  of  education 
through  the  high  school  years.  After  that, 
participation  levels  among  college-educated 
individuals  decreases.  This  pattern  doesn't 
hold  true  for  female  hunters.   Females  with  a 


Al 

Nation! 

of  Wome 


college  education  are  just  as  likely  to  hunt  as 
women  who  have  other  levels  of  formal  edu- 
cation. 

Overall,  female  hunters  spend  fewer  days 
hunting,  take  fewer  hunting  trips  than  male 
hunters  and  spend  less  money  than  male 
hunters.  For  example,  while  the  average 
number  of  hunting  days  for  all  hunters  is  18 
days  a  year,  the  average  female  hunter 
spends  11  days.  And  while  the  average 
hunter  takes  16  hunting  trips  per  year,  the 
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iverage   female   hunter   takes   nine   trips. 
iVomen  spend  an  average  of  $189  on  fiunting 

quipment  each  year  compared  to  $390  spent 
3y  all  hunters. 

Women  are  also  less  likely  to  bowhunt 
han  men.  While  about  9  percent  of  all 
lunters  are  female,  less  than  1  percent  of 
jowhunters  are  female,  according  to  a  recent 

tudy       conducted       for       the       Archery 

Vlanufacturers  and  Merchants  Organization. 

Like  most  male  hunters,  women  hunters 


prefer  to  hunt  big  game.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  women  hunters  hunt  big  game.  Thirty-six 
percent  of  female  hunters  hunt  small  game 
and  16  percent  hunt  migratory  birds. 

Of  all  the  differences  between  male  and 
female  hunters,  however,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found is  related  to  hunting  motivations— why 
women  hunt  vs  why  men  hunt.  In  a  nation- 
wide study  of  hunters  conducted  under  a 
grant  from  the  USFWS,  all  hunters  were 
asked  what  their  primary  reason  for  hunting 
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"Seventy-five  percent  of 
women  hunters  hunt  big 
game.  Thirty-six  percent 
of  female  hunters  hunt 
small  game  and  16  per- 
cent hunt  migratory 
birds." 


was:  for  the  meat,  to  be  with  friends  and 
fan-lily,  for  the  sport  or  recreation  or  to  be 
close  to  nature.  The  differences  were  amaz- 
ing, and  on  every  source  of  motivation, 
women  differed  from  men  dramatically  and 
statisticallv 

Why  They  Hunt 

Reasons  women  hunt  were:  For  the  meat 
(47  percent),  to  be  with  friends  and  family 
(27  percent),  for  the  sport  or  recreation  (20 


among  females  increased,  and  numerous 
researchers  picked  up  on  this  trend.  And 
while  the  number  of  females  hunters 
increased,  the  number  of  male  hunters 
declined.  A  study  prepared  for  the  USFWS 
examined  this  trend  more  closely  with  the 
help  of  researchers  from  the  University  ot 
Wisconsin.  An  interesting  pattern  emerged. 

While  increases  and  decreases  in  hunting 
participation  among  male  hunters  could  be 
correlated  to  numerous  demographic  factors. 
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percent)  and  to  be  close  to  nature  (7  percent). 
Overall,  women  hunters  were  twice  as  likely 
as  male  hunters  to  hunt  for  meat,  more  than 
2  times  more  likely  than  males  to  hunt  to  be 
with  friends  and  family,  less  than  half  as  like- 
ly as  men  to  hunt  for  the  sport  and  recreation 
and  one  third  as  likely  as  men  to  hunt  for  the 
sport  and  recreation  and  one  third  as  likely  as 
males  to  hunt  to  be  close  to  nature.  A  great 
deal  of  female  hunters  hunt  for  utilitarian 
reasons— to  help  the  family  put  food  on  the 
table,  as  well  as  a  number  of  women  go  afield 
to  accompany  the  ones  who  they  love. 

During   the   1980s,   hunting  participation 


changes  in  the  female  hunting  populatioi 
couldn't,  leading  us  to  conclude  that  thi 
increases  in  the  number  of  female  hunter 
were  basic  changes  in  attitudes  and  changinj 
roles  of  females  within  society.  We  coulc 
speculate  that  just  as  easily  as  womei 
dropped  into  hunting  during  the  1980s,  the] 
dropped  out  during  the  '90s. 

Numbers  Increasing 

Interestingly,  new  research  put  out  by  thi 
National  Sporting  Goods  Association  indicat 
ed  that  within  the  past  couple  of  years,  th( 
number  of  female  hunters  had  increased.  Ii 
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fact,  out  of  more  than  50  outdoor  recreational 
activities  examined,  firearms  hunting  had  the 
second  highest  positive  percentage  change, 
although,  unfortunately,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  of  the  more  than  50  activities  exam- 
ined, muzzleloading  and  bowhunting  had 
the  highest  percentage  decreases. 

While  we  couldn't  relate  changes  in  female 
hunting  participation  to  demographic  rea- 
sons, we  know  some  of  the  attitudinal  rea- 
sons why  women  drop  out  of  hunting,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  reasons  that  cause  females  to 
become  dissatisfied  with  hunting.  Among 
active  women  hunters,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant reasons  for  causing  dissatisfaction  with 
hunting  were:  no  one  to  go  with  and  work 
obligations. 

We  found  several  factors  that  actually 
drive  women  away  from  hunting.  Females 
were  more  likely  than  men  to  drop  out  of 
hunting  for  the  following  reasons:  the  percep- 
tion of  causing  pain  to  animals,  poor  behavior 
of  other  hunters  in  the  field,  the  perception 
that  hunting  endangers  wildlife  populations, 
fear  of  injury  by  another  hunter,  the  fear  of 
negative  opinions  by  others  because  they 
hunt  and  no  one  to  go  with. 

The  research  on  women  and  hunting 
reveals  a  mixed  bag.  Although  there  are 
many  avid  female  hunters,  as  a  group, 
women  hunters  appear  less  attached  to  the 
sport,  and  this  fact  is  probably  the  reason 
why  there's  no  clear  trend  in 
hunting  participation 

among  females.  What  is 
clear  is  that  women  need  the 
social  support  system  that's 
so  vital  to  hunting  participa- 
tion for  all  groups  of  people 
becoming  involved  in  hunt- 
ing. And  many  agencies 
and  organizations  are  mov- 
ing to  fill  this  niche. 

Programs 

The  "Becoming  an 
Outdoors-Woman"  pro- 
gram offered  by  numerous 
state  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies goes  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  social  support 
system  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  skills  that  are 
needed  to  initiate  women  to, 
or    retain    women    in,    the 

LDWF  File  Photo 


ranks  of  the  hunting  population. 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
STEP  OUTSIDE  program  encourages  all 
hunters  to  invite  non-hunters  and  non-shoot- 
ers to  join  them  on  a  hunting  or  shooting  out- 
ing. This  program  features  numerous  women 
involved  in  the  hunting  and  shooting  sports. 
And  each  hunter  can  do  their  part  to  provide 
women  the  support  that  they  need  to  get 
involved  in  hunting,  and  more  importantly, 
continue  hunting. 

Is  increased  participation  in  hunting 
among  women  important?  You  bet!  Hunters 
are  conservationists.  And  as  more  women 
obtain  positions  of  leadership,  their  opinions 
on  himting  will  become  an  even  more  impor- 
tant voice  in  wildlife  management  and  hunt- 
ing policy. 

President  George  W.  Bush  is  a  hunter  and 
our  two  past  presidents.  Bill  Clinton  and 
George  H.  W.  Bush  are  also  hunters.  One  day 
a  woman  will  be  president  of  the  United 
States  and  we  all  know  that  although  it  might 
not  happen  in  the  next  election,  it  will  hap- 
pen. Let's  start  working  now  to  make  sure 
that  his  future  president  is  also  a  hunter.  ^ 


"Women  living  in  rural 
areas  are  three  times 
more  likely  to  hunt  than 
women  living  in  big 
cities." 
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□  Area  A 
■  Area  B 

□  Area  C 


Hunting  dates  on  the  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  and  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  vary, 
so  hunters  should  check  the  Department's 
website:  www.wlf.state.la.us  or  secure  a  2002 
turkey  hunting  regulation  pamphlet  for  dates. 

This  spring  should  find  a  good  supply  of 
adult  turkeys  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
Jakes.  Populations  of  turkeys  in  Louisiana  are 
monitored  by  long  term  surveys,  such  as 
turkey  brood  surveys,  gobbling  surveys,  and 
various  research  projects  being  conducted 
throughout  the  state.  The  department  also 
collects  data  from  the  voluntary  check  sta- 


tions as  well  as  a  Harvest  Survey  mailed  ran- 
domly to  six  percent  of  the  licensed  himters. 
When  this  information,  along  with  the  vari- 
ous surveys,  is  collected,  long  term  popula- 
tion trends  can  be  established,  and  season 
dates  and  limits  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
Results  from  the  2001  production  survey 
indicate  a  good  to  very  good  hatch  across 
North  and  Central  Louisiana  as  well  as  the 
Southwestern  region  of  the  state.  The  hatch 
was  less  successful  with  a  fair  to  poor  hatch 
recorded  in  South-central  and  Southeast 
Louisiana. 
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However,  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  upcom- 
ing season  will  be  like, 
we  need  to  consider  the 
production  data  from  the 
season  of  2000.  A  large 
portion  of  the  gobblers 
that  will  be  available  dur- 
ing the  upcoming  season 
were  hatched  in  2000. 
During  2000,  very  good 
production  was  observed 
North  Louisiana  and 
good  production  was 
recorded  for  the  Central 
and  Southwest  regions  of 
the  state.  Production  in 
the  South-central  and 
Southeast  regions  was 
fair  to  poor. 

Hunting   success   will 
depend  on  factors  such 
pre-scouting,   hunter 
skills,  and  probably  most 
of    all,    weather    condi- 
tions.   With  bright  clear 
skies   and   calm   winds, 
turkey    hunters    should 
find  themselves  on  open- 
ing morning  surrounded  by  gobbling  turkeys. 
After  that,   the   outcome   of  the  hunt  will 
depend  on  the  skills  and  luck  of  the  individual 
hunter. 

Hunters  seeking  good  hunting  opportuni- 
ties on  public  lands  should  investigate 
Sherburne  WMA,  Sicily  Island  Hills  WMA  and 
Tunica  Hills  WMA.  Hunting  opportunities  on 
these  WMAs  are  by  lottery  only,  with  the 
exception  of  Sherburne,  which  allows  open 
hunting  on  the  last  four  days  of  its  nine-day 
season.  Lottery  applications  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  any  regional  LDWF  office  or  by 
downloading  the  application  form  from  the 
department's  website  mentioned  previously  in 
this  article. 

Other  areas  not  under  lottery  should  yield 
;ood  hunting  also.  These  include  Red  River 
WMA,  Jackson-Bienville  WMA,  Ben's  Creek 
WMA,  as  well  as  Kisatchie  National  Forest 
lands  located  in  central  and  western 
Louisiana.  ^ 

Danny  Timmer  is  a  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist  and  turkey  study 
leader. 


Turkey  Facts: 

•  Between  5,000  and  6,000  feathers  cover  the  body  of  an  adult  turkey  in  patterns 
called  feather  tracts. 

•  Wild  turkey  have  excellent  vision  during  the  day  but  do  not  see  as  well  at  night. 

•  Turkeys  can  run  at  speeds  up  to  25  mph  and  they  can  fly  up  to  55  mph. 
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Louisiana  history  is  as  colorful  as  its  people  and  as 
famous  as  its  food.  Even  though  Spanish  and 
French  cultures  dominate  and  accentuate  our  past, 
the  Native  American  influence  is  every  bit  as  significant, 
interesting  and  intriguing. 

Native  American  dialects,  for  example,  are  as  appar- 
ent in  the  bayou  state  today  as  in  the  1500s  when 
European  explorers  and  settlers  first  began  to  describe 
their  experiences  and  what  they  saw  here.  Many  of  the 
familiar  names  given  to  our  bayous,  rivers,  lakes  and 
towns  originated  in  Indian  languages  and  usually 
described  wildlife,  plants,  animals  and  terrain.  Both 
because  of  their  historical  context  and  because  they  are 
so  descriptive,  these  names  are  invariably  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  who  love  the  outdoors  and  cherish  our  var- 
ied, though  sometimes  violent,  heritage. 

Time  has  molded  Louisiana  into  a  picturesque  land  of 
wooded  hills,  fertile  river  valleys,  brooding  cypress 
swamplands,  shifting  marshes  and  wildlife-rich  hard- 
wood forests.  Many  of  the  names  given  these  areas  by 
Native  American  people  remain  accurate  and  vivid 
today,  and  the  tribes  have  left  an  indelible  footprint  in 
the  sands  of  Louisiana  history.  Modern  Louisiana 
springs  forth  from  even  the  most  superficial  perusal  of 
our  past. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  European  contact  (Narvaez 
Expedition,  1524),  at  least  three  major  languages  were 
spoken  in  Louisiana.  In  the  northwest,  the  Caddoan  lan- 
guage was  spoken  by  the  Kadohadacho,  Natchitoche, 
Yatasi,  Adai,  Doustioni  and  Washita  tribes.  Known  as  the 
Caddo  Confederacy,  these  people  may  have  been  the 
first  Native  Americans  (and  Louisianians)  encountered 
by  DeSoto  and  company  in  1541. 

On  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Tunican  language  was  spoken 
by  tribes  which  included  Chitimacha,  Attakapa, 
Opelousa,  Chawasha  and  Washa.  The  Koroa  tribe  in  the 
northeast  also  spoke  a  Tunican  dialect. 

Along  the  Mississippi  River,  a  Muckhogean  language 
was  spoken  by  Choctaw,  Acolapissa,  Taensa,  Avoyel, 
Tangipahoa,  Okelouisa,  Bayougoula  and  Quinipissa 
tribes. 

Some  other  place  names  in  Louisiana  appear  initially 
to  be  of  French  origin,  like  Calcasieu,  or  Bistineau,  or 
Bayou  Adois,  but  these  names,  and  many  like  them,  were 
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taken  originally  from  Indian  langviages. 

From  Avoyelles  Parish  to  Tensas  Parish, 
and  from  Bayou  Chicot  to  the  Tchefuncte 
River,  Louisiana's  past  is  very  much  alive  in 
the  present. 

Here  is  a  brief  but  interesting  collection  of 
some  Indian  place  names  and  their  meanings: 

Abita  Springs  (Town) 

Choctaw.  From  ibetap,  meaniiig  "foun- 
tain," "source,"  or  "head  of  a  water  course." 

Acadia  (Parish) 

From  the  word  Acadian,  an  Indian  word 
from  the  Micmac  (Maine)  language  of  the 
northeast  meaning  "place  of  bounty,"  or 
"where  something  abounds." 

Atchafalaya  (Bay,  River,  Swamp) 

From  Choctaw,  meaning  "long  river." 

Avoyelles  (Parish) 

"Flint  people,"  or  "people  of  the  rock." 
This  is  the  French  spelling  for  the  name  of 
an  Indian  tribe.  The  Avoyel  were  mentioned 
by  Iberville  in  the  account  of  his  early 
Louisiana  expedition  (1699). 

Bayou  Chicot  (Lake,  River,  State  Park) 

This  name  comes  from  the  French  but  is 
of  Choctaw  origin.  The  Choctaw  word  bok 
or  bayok  means  "stream,"  or  "creek."  Chicot 
is  the  French  spelling  for  the  Choctaw  word 
meaning  "sluggish." 

Bayou  Funny  Louis  (River) 

Choctaw.  From  fani,  "squirrel,"  and  lusa, 
"black."  "Black  squirrel  creek." 

Bistineau  (Lake) 

Caddo.  From  bastiano,  meaning  "big 
broth."  The  name  is  believed  to  stem  from 
the  foam  and  froth  stirred  up  on  the  lake 
surface  during  storms. 

Bogalusa  (River,  Town) 

The  Indian  words  mean  "black  creek,"  or 
"black  stream."  Bogalusa  (Cassidy  Park)  is 
the  site  of  the  Louisiana  Museum  of  Indian 
History. 

Calcasieu  (Lake,  River) 

This  name  is  believed  to  be  a  French 
spelling  from  the  Attakapan  meaniiig  "cry- 
ing eagle."  Katosh  means  "eagle"  and  "yok" 
means  "to  cry."  This  name  was  given  to  an 
Attakapan  war  chief. 

Chinchuba  (Creek) 

From  Choctaw  hachunchuba,  meaning 
"alligator."  Chinchuba  Creek  enters  Lake 
Pontchartrain  near  Mandeville. 

Kisatchie  (National  Forest,  Town,  Bayou) 

This  Indian  name  means  "long  cane." 

Mississippi  (River) 

Algonquian  for  "large  river."  From  misi. 


"big,"  and  sips,  "river." 

Natalbany  (River) 

"Lone  bear."  This  river  empties  into  Lake 
Maurepas. 

Natchitoches  (Parish,  Town) 

The  name  means  "chinquapin  eaters,"  or 
"chestnut  eaters,"  and  was  given  to  a  tribe 
of  Caddo  Indians.  Situated  on  Cane  River 
Lake,  which  was  created  by  a  shift  in  the 
Red  River,  this  agricultural  center  is  the  old- 
est permanent  settlement  in  the  original 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

Ouachita  (Parish,  River) 

The  Indian  name  means  "silver  water." 
The  river  originates  in  Polk  County,  Ark., 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  America. 

Ponchatoula  (Town) 

From  the  Spanish  word  for  "falling  hair," 
referring  to  Spanish  moss,  which  is  abun- 
dant in  the  area. 

Shongaloo  (Town) 

From  the  Choctaw,  shankolo,  meaning 
"cypress  tree." 

Tangipahoa  (Parish,  River) 

"Cornstalk  gatherers."  From  the  Choctaw 
word  tanchipi,  "cornstalk,"  and  agua,  "gather." 

Tchefuncte  (River) 

From  hacho  fakti,  Choctaw  for  "chin- 
quapin." The  chinquapin  is  a  variety  of 
scrubby  chestnut  whose  nuts  were  widely 
used  for  food.  The  Tchefuncte  River  enters 
Lake  Pontchartrain  near  Madisonville. 

Tickfaw  (River) 

"Piney  rest,"  or  "piney  retreat."  From  the 
Choctaw  words  tiak,  for  "pine,"  and  foha, 
for  "rest"  or  "ease." 

Tunica  (Town,  Hills) 

This  name  is  taken  from  the  tribe  who 
inhabited  the  area  in  the  1700's.  The  Tunica 
Indians  were  noted  for  their  trade  in  sale 
and  horses  with  the  French. 

Editor's  Note:  Suggested  reading  for  those 
with  a  zeal  for  state  history  is  Louisiana  Place 
Names  of  Indian  Origin  by  WiUiam  Alexander 
Read.    4 


This  article  was  reprinted  from  the 
September/October  1995  issue  of  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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A  History  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

This  feature  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  outUning  the  history 
of  LDWF  from  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 


The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  traces  its  roots  to  the  first 
conservation  law  passed  in  1857,  pro- 
tecting migratory  game  birds.  The  agency 
spent  its  first  100  years  organizing  itself  and 
creating  its  own  identity.  The  last  50  have 
been  spent  working  toward  its  goals  of  con- 
serving, protecting  and  propagating  the 
renewable  resources  of  the  state. 

As  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  saw  a 
boon  in  scientific  activity  and  progress.  The 
introduction  of  the  G.L  Bill  made  college 
educations  possible  for  a  generation  of 
Louisiana  sportsmen  who  were  eager  to  find 
ways  to  improve  the  natural  resources  they 
loved.  A  new  age  was  ushered  in  and 
Louisiana  would  lead  the  way  in  finding 
more  successful  means  of  conservation. 

From  1960  to  the  present,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has 
made  great  strides  in  strengthening  popula- 
tions of  animals  that  were  once  dwindling. 
The  agency  has  been  dedicated  to  protecting 
the  habitats  of  important  wildlife  and  proac- 
tively  working  to  increase  their  numbers. 

One  way  this  has  been  accomplished  is 
through  restocking  programs  throughout  the 
state.     Raymond  Moody,  LDWF  biologist. 


was  a  pioneer  in  this  field  and  helped  with 
the  first  deer-restocking  program  in  the  state 
in  the  1950s.  Agency  biologists  would  cap- 
ture and  transport  deer  to  different  areas  in 
order  to  spread  them  throughout  the  state. 
Fifty  years  ago,  deer  were  mainly  found  in 
Madison  and  Tensas  parishes,  and  were 
strictlv  regulated  due  to  their  small  numbers. 
Deer  can  now  be  found,  and  hunted,  all 
across  our  state. 

Often,  restocking  programs  required  the 
help  of  outside  friends  and  neighbors. 
Between  1950  and  1980,  Louisiana  was 
extremely  active  in  exchanging  species'  with 
other  states.  One  such  example  is  the  way 
Louisiana  would  exchange  delta  deer  for 
wild  turkeys  from  Florida.  Before  these 
exchanges  began,  wild  turkeys  were  so 
sparse  that  only  two  parishes  were  open  for 
turkey  hunting.  Wild  turkey  populations  are 
now  higher  than  ever. 

The  strengthening  of  populations  was  not 
limited  to  creatures  that  walked  on  dry 
ground.  From  the  late  1970s  to  the  early 
1980's,  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  routinely  brought  in  bass  from 
Florida  to  help  replenish  a  dwindling  native 
population.  Striped  bass  from  South 
Carolina  were  also  brought  in. 

Another  way  the  agency  came  into  its  own 
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LDWF  began  hosting 
National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  events 
around  the  state  in  the 
early  1980s.   NHFD 
stresses  the  depart- 
ment's commitment  to 
outdoor  sports  and 
encourages  stewardship 
In  young  people. 


in  protecting  and  promoting  wildlife  popula- 
tions has  been  through  the  increase  and 
development  of  technology.  Louisiana  was 
the  second  state  to  routinely  use  the  dart  gun 
to  help  manage  wildlife.  In  fact,  the  agency 
owned  one  of  the  few  guns  in  existence  at  the 
time.  This  gun  was  occasionally  loaned  to 
others  to  use,  most  notably  the  television  pro- 
gram "Wild  Kingdom." 

The  state's  early  management  of  wild 
turkey  led  to  another  innovation,  the  individ- 
ual turkey  crate.  It  became  evident  to  agency 
biologists  that  the  mortality  rate  of  the  birds 
increased  as  the  number  of  birds  enclosed 
together  increased.  While  this  is  now  a  rou- 
tine practice,  individual  turkey  crates  were  a 
new  idea  because  Louisiana  was  the  first 
state  to  actively  manage  wild  turkey  popula- 
tions. 

The  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  was  not 
only  filled  with  activity  to  conserve  wildlife 
populations,  but  habitat  conservation  as  well. 
The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  was  the  first  to  acquire  land  as 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  (WMA).  The 
first  land  accjuisition  programs  began  in  the 


1960s.  The  Russell  Sage  WMA,  which  cov- 
ered 15,000  acres,  was  the  first  official 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  the  state. 
There  are  now  49  active  WMAs  in  Louisiana 
today. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  also  pioneered  the  way  in  pro- 
tecting endangered  species.  When  the  alliga- 
tor population  began  to  decline  rapidly, 
Louisiana  was  the  first  state  to  close  its  alli- 
gator season,  long  before  the  animal  was 
placed  on  the  endangered  species  list. 
Louisiana  has  also  been  recognized  for  its 
continued  success  in  strengthening  the 
endangered  black  bear  species. 

While  much  of  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  agency  during  the  last  fifty  years 
is  seen  in  the  field,  the  last  several  decades 
have  seen  much  movement  behind  the  scenes 
as  well.  Coming  into  its  own  not  only  meant 
achieving  the  goals  it  had  set  in  terms  of 
species  and  habitat  conservation.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  also  yearned  to  be  recognized  and 
respected  as  an  important  member  of  state 
government. 
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One  major  step  toward  this  goal  came  in 
1957  when  the  agency  purchased  the  build- 
ing that  formerly  housed  the  City  Courts  in 
downtown  New  Orleans.  The  original  price 
was  $1.1  million,  a  considerable  sum  at  the 
time.  The  building  was  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
agency  had  its  first  official  place  to  call  home. 

Another  major  step  for  the  agency  came 
with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1973. 
The  agency  was  allowed  to  remain  on  its  own 
and  a  secretary  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
way. 

As  Baton  Rouge  began  to  grow  as  a  city 
and  as  the  hub  of  state  government,  the 
agency  gravitated  there  as  well.  In  1964,  the 
fish  and  game  sections  moved  into  Peabody 
Hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Capitol.  The 
sections  then  moved  in  1970  to  the  original 
buildings  on  Quail  Drive.  The  street  is  aptly 
named,  as  it  once  housed  a  quail  hatchery 
run  by  the  agency.  Eventuallv,  under  the 
Treen  administration,  the  entire  agency 
moxed  north  to  Baton  Rouge.  In  1990,  the 
agency  sold  its  original  home  in  New  Orleans 
back  to  the  state  for  $24  million  in  bond 
money. 

One  thing  that  has  allowed  the  agency  to 
mo\'e  forward  and  progress,  even  in  difficult 
economic  times,  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
receive  any  general  fund  money  from  the 
state.  The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  supports  itself.  The  agency 
earns  its  revenue  through  the  sale  of  licenses 
and  fines  paid  by  those  who  break  hunting 
and  fishing  regulations.  In  1988,  a  law  was 
passed  that  required  that  game  violators  pay 
the  replacement  value  of  wildlife  illegally 
taken.  A  1990  law  also  allowed  the  agency  to 
assess  civil  penalties  in  lieu  of  filing  criminal 
charges  for  certain  violations. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  stri\'es  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
human  and  nonhuman  customers.  The 
agency  continues  to  grow  and  expand,  as  it 
now  employs  over  800  workers  throughout 
the  state,  reaching  more  and  more  people.  In 
the  year  2001,  nearly  1.8  million  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  were  sold. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  also  doing  its  part  to  make  sure 
the  future  continues  to  be  bright  for  the 
state's  natural  heritage  and  resources.  The 
newest  generations  are  exposed  to  the  won- 
derful resources  the  Louisiana  outdoors  has 
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to  offer.  In  fact,  one  popular  gift  to  buy  for 
young  children  in  Louisiana  is  a  hfetime 
hunting  and  fishing  license  that  the  agency 
offers. 

As  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  continues  into  the  21st  Century, 
incredible  progress  and  great  accomplisli- 
ments  can  be  seen  in  its  wake.  One  can  only 
imagine  what  lies  ahead  for  the  agency  in  the 
next  150  years.  Throtigh  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  its  employees,  it  has  become  an 
example  to  the  world  of  how  to  care  for  won- 
derful and  irreplaceable  natural  resources. 
This  agency  has  truly  come  into  its  own.    ^ 


An  important  part  of 
LDWF's  commitment  to 
land  stewardship,  the 
department  currently 
operates  49  Wildlife 
Management  Areas 
consisting  of  over  1 .2 
million  acres. 


JeffDeGrajf  is  a  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  public  information  offia 
and  contributor  to  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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Sandy  Hollow  Wildlife 
Management  Area  is  located  in 
northern  Tangipahoa  Parish, 
approxinnately  10  miles  north- 
east of  Amite,  La.  While  it  is 
relatively  small  compared  to 
other  WMAs,  it  is  a  valuable 
research  area  and  a  popular 
spot  for  upland  game  bird 
watchers  and  hunters. 

Sandy  Hollow  Wildlife 
Management  Area  covers 
3,697  acres.  The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fishehes  owns  3,537  of  those 
acres.  The  remaining  160 
acres  are  leased  from  the 
Tangipahoa  Parish  School 
Board. 

The  terrain  is  dominated  by 
gently  rolling  sand  hills,  from 
where  its  name  is  derived.  The 
forest  type  is  considered  to  be 
longleaf  pine-hardwood.  Most 
of  the  trees  are  young,  thanks 
to  longleaf  pine  regeneration. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  area 
is  home  to  more  mature  trees. 
Sandy  Hollow  is  divided  into 
two  tracts  near  Wilmer,  La. 
Highway  10  separates  a  larger 
tract  to  the  north  and  a  smaller 
tract  to  the  south.    Each  tract 


HOLLOW 


has  its  own  free  flowing  creek, 
and  stream  bottom  hardwoods 
accompany  each  creek  and 
add  diversity  to  the  area. 

Sandy  Hollow  Wildlife 
Management  Area  is  home  to 
many  species  of  animals.  One 
of  the  state's  few  remaining 
populations  of  gopher  tortoise 
resides  in  the  area.  Thanks 
especially  to  its  burrowing  ten- 
dencies, the  gopher  tortoise 
also  provides  refuge  for  other 
small  reptiles.  Most  notably, 
the  Eastern  box  turtle,  the 
Eastern  coachwhip,  and  the 
pygmy  rattlesnake  share  the 
area  with  the  gopher  tortoise. 

Small  game  can  also  be 
found  in  good  supply.  White- 
tailed  deer  and  wild  turkeys  are 
residents,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  squirrels.  The 
Bachman  fox  squirrel  is  a  noted 
inhabitant  of  Sandy  Hollow. 

Sandy  Hollow  Wildlife 
Management  Area  is  an  excel- 
lent bird  watching  location, 
especially  during  the  spring 
and  early  fall.  Birds  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  area  include 
Cooper's  hawks,  red-tailed 
hawks,  brown-headed 


nuthatches.  Eastern  bluebirds, 
and  Bachman's  sparrows. 
Bobwhite  quail.  Woodcock, 
and  mourning  doves  are  also 
plentiful. 

Hunting  is  allowed  at  Sandy 
Hollow.  Quail,  dove  and  wood- 
cock hunting  is  considered 
very  good  in  the  area.  Deer, 
turkey  and  squirrel  are  also 
hunted,  but  habitat  limitations 
have  somewhat  reduced  the 
success. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  made 
accommodations  for  visitors  to 
the  area.  There  is  ample  park- 
ing and  picnic  facilities  are 
available.  For  those  who  want 
to  extend  their  stay,  camp  sites 
are  provided.  Visitors  are 
encouraged  to  call  ahead  to 
obtain  current  information  and 
a  map  of  the  area. 

The  entrance  to  the  area  is 
not  very  far  from  1-55.  After 
exiting  at  Arcola-Roseland, 
head  east  to  U.S.  51.  Take 
U.S.  51  to  La.  Hwy.  10  and  go 
approximately  six  miles  until  a 
sign  directs  you  to  Sandy 
Hollow. 
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SANDY  HOLLOW 
WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
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Species  Profile 


The  gopher  tortoise  {Gopherus 
polyphemus)  is  a  ground-dwelling 
tortoise  that  is  a  fast  disappearing 
native  of  Louisiana.  Because  of  its 
importance  and  contribution  to  the 
surrounding  habitat,  it  will  be  greatly 
missed  unless  efforts  are  successful 
to  maintain  its  population. 

While  the  gopher  tortoise  does  not 
grow  to  massive  sizes,  it  has  distinct 
physical  features  that  prove  useful 
and  necessary  for  its  survival.  The 
average  tortoise  grows  to  a  length  of 
10"  (25cm).  The  average  weight  is 
about  9  lbs.  (4kg).  Its  front  feet  are 
shovel-like  and  have  very  well-devel- 
oped toenails.  This  helps  them  to 
create  burrows  and  tunnels  that 
serve  as  their  homes.  Their  shells 
give  the  initial  indication  of  sex.  Male 
gopher  tortoises  have  concave  bot- 
tom shells,  and  often  have  a  bony 
projection  under  the  chin.  This 
serves  for  defense  or  attack  against 
predators,  intruders,  or  rival  males. 
The  female  gopher  tortoise  is  distin- 
guishable by  a  perfectly  flat  bottom 
shell. 

The  gopher  tortoise  makes  its 
home  in  burrows  that  it  digs  for  itself. 
They  are  very  territorial  and  can  reside 
in  the  same  burrow  throughout  its  life. 
Though  it  may  roam  during  feeding 
and  excavate  temporary  dwellings, 
the  tortoise  will  return  to  its  home  bur- 
row. Males  are  even  known  to  fight  to 
defend  their  dwelling. 

In  order  for  a  gopher  tortoise  to 
dig  a  proper  dwelling,  the  right  habi- 
tat is  necessary.  Gopher  tortoises 
prefer  loamy  soil  areas  of  high  clay 
content  that  are  well  drained.  In 
Louisiana,  they  make  their  homes  in 
the  eastern  Florida  parishes.  They 
are  also  known  to  inhabit  the  sandy 
dunes  of  Florida  and  California.  One 
of  the  largest  known  populations  is 


found     at     Ben's     Creek     Wildlife 
Management  Area  near  Slidell. 

The  burrow  is  very  important  to 
the  gopher  tortoise.  It  provides  pro- 
tection from  predators,  fire,  and 
weather.  It  also  provides  a  shelter 
that  has  controlled  humidity  and 
temperature.  This  is  very  important 
for  a  cold-blooded  animal.  The 
often-sandy  area  of  soft  soil  in  front 
of  the  burrow  also  provides  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  female  to  lay  eggs. 

Many  other  animals  appreciate 
the  burrows  of  the  gopher  tortoise. 
Often,  several  residents  can  be 
found  sharing  the  space  with  the 
gopher  tortoise.  Insects,  frogs,  other 
turtles  and  even  poisonous  or  non- 
poisonous  snakes  make  their  homes 
alongside  the  tortoise.  Small  mam- 
mals and  birds  have  also  been  found 
in  the  burrows.  The  large  variety  of 
inhabitants  makes  the  burrows  a 
very  tempting  target  for  predators. 

The  gopher  tortoise  lives  a  rela- 
tively long  life.  Wild  tortoises  have 
been  estimated  to  have  life  spans  of 
40-60  years,  while  tortoises  in  cap- 
tivity have  lived  up  to  1 00  years  The 
gopher  tortois- 
es are  also 
somewhat 
slow  to 

mature.  It 

takes  ten  to  20 
years  to  reach 
reproductive 
maturity.  Once 
maturity  is 
reached, 
females  lay  an 
average  of  six 
eggs  in  a 
clutch,  per 
year.  This  usu- 
ally occurs 
between   Apri 

Photo  by  Michael  A.  Seymour 


and  July.  Incubation  time  averages 
about  100  days.  Hatching  takes 
place  in  August  and  September.  The 
temperature  of  the  nest  determines 
the  sex  of  the  offspring.  The  hatch- 
ling  tortoises  are  only  1.5"  to  2"  at 
birth,  and  grow  less  than  1"  per  year. 

Successful  reproduction  is  very 
important  as  the  gopher  tortoise 
fights  for  survival.  Like  many  threat- 
ened animals,  the  destruction  of  the 
gopher  tortoise  habitat  is  causing  the 
population  to  dwindle.  They  need 
underdeveloped  land  with  plenty  of 
food  and  room  to  dig  their  burrows. 
The  development  of  this  land  by 
humans  has  caused  a  major  threat  to 
the  tortoise.  Louisiana's  population 
of  gopher  tortoises  has  risen  as  they 
have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  resi- 
dence in  the  state's  Wildlife 
Management  Areas. 

Often  called  wildlife  landlords 
because  they  provide  refuge  for 
many  other  animals,  the  gopher  tor- 
toise is  a  valued  member  of  the 
Louisiana  wildlife.  Efforts  will  contin- 
ue to  ensure  that  the  gopher  tortoise 
will  always  have  a  place  to  call  home 
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BY  MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 

Turkey  Hunting,  2002 
Safety  and  What's  New! 

The  big  difference  this  year  and  the 
one  all  hunters  need  to  be  aware  of  is 
the  reduced  season  limit.  Up  until  this 
year  the  limit  on  turkey  gobblers  has 
been  one  per  day,  three  per  season. 
For  the  2002  the  limit  is  one  per  day, 
TWO  per  season.  The  limit  reduction 
was  based  on  biological  data  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  best  interest  of  pro- 
tection of  Louisiana's  turkey  popula- 
tions. 

Shooting  hours  are  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  till  one-half  hour  after 
sunset.  The  use  of  dogs,  baiting,  elec- 
tronic calling  devices  and  live  decoys 
is  illegal.  We  will  talk  more  about  bait- 
ing in  a  moment.  Turkeys  may  be  hunt- 
ed with  shotguns,  including  muzzle 
loading  shotguns,  using  shot  no  larger 
than  #2  lead  or  BB  steel  shot,  and  bow 
and  arrow,  but  by  no  other  means. 
Shotguns  capable  of  holding  more 
than  three  shells  are  prohibited. 
Turkeys  must  not  be  taken  from  mov- 
ing or  stationary  vehicles. 

Baiting  is  prohibited  and  is  defined 
as  the  placing,  exposing,  depositing  or 
scattering  of  corn  (shelled,  shucked  or 
unshucked),  wheat  or  other  grain,  salt, 
or  other  feed  so  as  to  constitute  a  lure, 
attraction  or  enticement  to,  on  or  over 
any  areas  where  hunters  are  attempt- 
ing to  take  turkeys. 

A  baited  area  is  any  area  where 
corn,  wheat  or  other  grain,  salt,  or 
other  feed  capable  of  luring  ,  attracting 
or  enticing  turkeys  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly placed,  exposed,  deposited,  dis- 
tributed or  scattered.  Such  areas 
remain  baited  for  15  days  following 
complete  removal  of  all  such  corn, 
wheat  or  other  grain,  salt  or  other  feed. 

Baiting  violations  continue  to  be  a 
significant  problem.  Illegal  baiting 
cases  are  made  throughout  the  state, 
with  indications  the  problem  may  be 
getting  worse  instead  of  better.  It  is  not 
entirely  clear  to  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment why  the  problem  continues  to 
grow.  Every  effort  is  made  to  educate 
hunters  about  the  illegality  of  the  prac- 
tice   and    baiting    laws    are    strictly 


enforced.  Some   baiting   cases 

result  from  people  attempting  to  take 
turkeys  at  "deer"  feeders  in  place 
since  deer  season  and  still  scattering 
or  holding  grain.  Make  sure  all  such 
feeders  are  removed  or  emptied,  and 
all  grain  has  been  completely 
removed  for  at  least  1 5  days  prior  to 
turkey  hunting  in  these  locations. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  cited  for  hunting 
over  bait.  So  how  far  do  I  have  to  be 
from  feed  or  grain?"  is  a  commonly 
asked  question.  No  specific  minimum 
distance  is  described  in  the  law  and 
with  good  reason.  With  turkeys,  as 
with  any  other  species  lured  to  bait, 
the  "zone  of  influence"  varies  with  any 
particular  area.  This  zone  of  influence 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  baited 
area,  natural  barriers,  roads,  trails  and 
other  factors.  Evidence  of  turkeys 
being  within  the  zone  of  influence  cre- 
ated by  illegal  baiting  is  required  to 
successfully  prosecute  the  violation. 

Turkey  hunters  know  turkeys  are 
predictable  in  their  movements.  It  is 
relatively  easy  to  place  bait  and  estab- 
lish the  route  turkeys  are  using  to  trav- 
el to  and  from  the  site.  All  that  is  left  to 
do  is  set  up  and  wait  in  ambush  along 
the  route. 

Wildlife  enforcement  agents  search 
diligently  for  bait  and  vigorously  inves- 
tigate reports  of  baiting.  But  we  do 
need  the  help  of  concerned  and  ethi- 
cal hunters.  Report  baiting  and  any 
other  violations  by  contacting  the 
nearest  LDWF  Wildlife  Enforcement 
office,  your  local  enforcement  agent 
or  call  the  La.  Operation  Game  Thief, 
Inc.  (LOOT),  24  hour,  toll  free  hotline, 
1-800-442  2511.  The  toll  free  number 
goes  directly  to  our  dispatch  center  at 
headquarters.  The  information  is  given 
to  an  enforcement  agent  who  will 
investigate. 

As  an  added  incentive,  LOOT  and 
the  Louisiana  Chapter  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  work  in  part- 
nership to  provide  cash  rewards  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
turkey  regulation  violators.  The  two 
organizations  provide  matching 
reward  funds,  stacking  the  cash  up  to 
a  minimum  $600  reward.  Not  bad  pay 
for  making  a  phone  call.  Callers  may 
remain  anonymous. 

Hunter  safety  should  be  the  most 
important  consideration  in  every  hunt- 
ing situation.  This  is  true  to  an  even 


greater  degree  in  turkey  hunting  where 
the  probability  for  an  accidental 
shooting  is  extremely  high.  Hunters 
using  camouflage  and  concealment 
while  imitating  the  calls  of  turkeys  in 
wooded  areas,  are  the  ingredients  for 
disaster  if  safety  and  common  sense 
do  not  prevail.  In  Louisiana  hunters 
have  been  shot  by  other  turkey 
hunters  while  seated  and  calling.  They 
have  been  shot  while  walking  out  of 
the  woods  carrying  a  harvested  gob- 
bler. They  have  also  been  shot  as  they 
approached  a  seated  and  calling 
hunter  who  mistook  them  for  an 
approaching  bird. 

These  accidents  could  have  been 
easily  prevented  if  the  shooter  had 
taken  the  time  to  properly  identify  the 
target  before  pulling  the  trigger. 
Hunters  carrying  harvested  birds  can 
protect  themselves  by  carrying  one  of 
the  hunter  orange  game  bags  and 
placing  the  bird  in  the  bag  for  the  walk 
out.  When  setting  up  and  calling,  and 
another  hunter  is  approaching  your 
location,  let  the  other  hunter  know 
what  and  where  you  are.  Louisiana 
has  yet  to  establish  any  hunter  orange 
requirement  for  turkey  hunters.  If  we 
practice  hunter  safety  and  always 
completely  identify  the  target  before 
firing,  such  laws  will  not  be  necessary. 

While  Louisiana's  turkey  hunting 
regulations  may  not  be  to  the  liking  of 
all  hunters,  they  exist  for  good  reason: 
the  protection  of  the  state's  turkey 
populations.  The  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  works  very 
closely  with  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  and  many  landowners  to 
enhance  turkey  habitat  and  increase 
turkey  numbers.  NWTF  supports  law 
enforcement  efforts  by  contributing  to 
the  LOOT  reward  fund,  by  recognizing 
wildlife  enforcement  agents  dedicated 
to  wild  turkey  protection  and  by  pro- 
viding equipment  used  in  the  appre- 
hension of  violators.  You  can  help  by 
reporting  turkey  violations,  by  making 
tax  deductible  contributions  to  the 
reward  fund  and  by  joining  your  local 
NWTF  Chapter 

The  wild  turkey  is  our  greatest 
game  bird.  Let's  all  work  together  to 
support  and  protect  the  flock. 
Daybreak  in  spring  without  an  old 
boss  gobbler  to  greet  the  sunrise  is 
just  not  much  of  a  morning. 
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LDWF  RECEIVES  HIGH  MARKS 
IN  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  SURVEY 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  WildUfe 
and  Fisheries  has  received  high 
marks  on  an  annual  customer  service 
survey.  Most  notable  was  a  92  per- 
cent positive  response  rate  when  cus- 
tomers were  asked  if  LDWF  was  ful- 
filling its  mission:  conservation  of  the 
state's  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources  and  protection  of  habitat 
vital  to  long-term  survival  of  those 
species.  Over  60  percent  of  those 
polled  rated  their  overall  satisfaction 
with  LDWF  as  good  or  excellent. 

Almost  90  percent  of  people 
polled  at  the  Louisiana  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  celebration  at  Bodcau 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
September  gave  the  agency  an  over- 
all rating  of  good  or  excellent.  While 
the  department  did  receive  many 
complaints,  LDWF  Undersecretary 
James  Patton  says  that  does  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  poor  customer  ser- 


LDWF  IMPROVE  FISHING  AT 
VETERANS'  HOME 

Recent  efforts  by  LDWF  helped 
improve  a  fishing  pier  at  the 
Northeast  Louisiana  War  Veterans' 
Home  in  Monroe.  LDWF  biologists 
worked  to  strengthen  the  habitat 
around  the  pier  and  make  it  more 
favorable  for  the  spawning  of  fish, 
thus  increasing  the  fish  population. 

The  35-foot  pier  was  originally 
constructed  by  the  Association  of 
General  Contractors.  LDWF  biolo- 
gists unloaded  about  36  yards  of 
sand,  which  was  donated  by   the 


Five  Boston  Whalers  were  purchased  with  technology  grant  funds  for  use  in  patrolling 
open  Gulf  waters  for  federal  and  state  law  violators.  The  agents  shown  above  are  (left 
to  right)  Sr  Agent  Mitch  Darby,  Sr.  Agent  Daryl  Galloway  Sgt.  Scot  Keller,  Sgt.  Chad 
Hebert,  Sgt.  Robert  Buatt,  Secretary  Jimmy  Jenkins  (ground  left)  and  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division  Administrator  Col.  Winton  Vidrine. 


Ouachita  Parish  police  jury,  around 
the  pillars  at  the  bottom  of  Bayou 
DeSiard,  and  placed  brush  nearby  to 
make  the  area  around  the  pier  attrac- 
tive to  fish,  mainly  crappie,  bass  and 
bluegill.  Wood  said  they  used  meth- 
ods developed  while  researching  and 
constructing  artificial  reefs  in  other 
areas,  and  will  use  this  site  as  a  test 
area. 


LWTF  HONORS  LDWF  EMPLOYEE 

The  Louisiana  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(LWTF)  presented  James  Brooks  with 
the  LWTF  Wildlife  Technician  of  the 
Year  Award  for  200L  Brooks  is  a 
wildlife  technician  for  LDWF's 
Wildlife  Division  and  a  veteran 
employee  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
is  the  supervisor  on  the  Jackson 
Bienville  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
"Anyone  wanting  to  see  firsthand 
what  a  well  managed  wildlife  man- 
agement area  looks  like  should  visit 
the  32,000  acre  Jackson-Bienville 
Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA)," 
said  Douglas  Burt,  Vice-president  of 
LWTR  "By  awarding  the  first  LWTF 
Wildlife  Technician  of  the  Year  to 
James,  the  bar  has  been  set  very  high 
for  future  recipients." 


LDWF  RECEIVES  INNOVATIVE 
TECHNOLOGY  GRANT 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries'  Enforcement  Division  has 
received  a  $1  million  irmovative  tech- 
nology grant  from  the  Louisiana 
Technology  Innovation  Council.  The 
grant  will  be  used  to  set  up  a  mobile 
data  terminal  infrastructure  and 
install  mobile  computer  terminals  in 
enforcement  patrol  vehicles  and  ves- 
sels. 

The  new  system  will  create  a  wire- 
less interface  with  LDWF  databases 
to  provide  license  information  to  offi- 
cers in  the  field.  It  will  also  provide 
access  to  Louisiana  Dept.  of  Public 
Safety  databases  and  National  Crime 
Information  System  files,  enabling 
agents  to  obtain  information  on 
wanted  persons,  missing  children 
and  illegal  immigrants.  By  sharing  of 
information,  the  system  will  also 
boost  LDWF's  partnerships  with  var- 
ious other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  addition  to  other  law  enforce- 
ment applications,  this  innovative 
technology  will  be  used  to  comple- 
ment LDWF's  existing  electronic 
licensing  system,  commercial  fishing 
harvest  reporting  system,  oyster 
lease  enforcement  program  and  other 
programs. 
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LDWF  CONTINUES  WORK  OF 
REFORESTATION  PROJECT 

LDWF's  Wildlife  Division  has 
replanted  approximately  300  acres 
on  Big  Colewa  Wildlife  Management 
Area  Bear  Skin  Unit  in  West  Carroll 
Parish,  a  continuation  of  a  reforesta- 
tion project  that  began  in  1999.  The 
replanting  began  during  the  week  of 
Dec.  10,  to  bolster  the  original  plant- 
ing on  this  tract. 

This  job  is  the  first  of  more  than 
1200  acres  to  be  planted  this  year  by 
the  LDWF  Wildlife  Division  during 
the  current  planting  season  of  Dec. 
2001  to  March  2002.  Other  tracts  to 
be  planted  this  year  include  Floy 
Ward  McElroy  WMA  in  Richland 
Parish,  and  the  Crow  field,  Topan 
and  MM  tracts  on  Boeuf  WMA  in 
Caldwell  and  Catahoula  Parishes. 


LDWF  EMPLOYEE  AWARDS 

Thirteen  LDWF  employees  received 
awards  for  2001  based  on  outstand- 
ing performance.  Awards  in  each  of 
four  categories  were  announced  by 
LDWF  Secretary  James  H.  Jenkins  Jr. 
and  LDWF  Undersecretary  James 
Patton  at  the  December  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  meeting. 

The  Customer  Service  Award: 
Judy  Bruetting  (License  Section),  Jan 
Bowman  (Marine  Fisheries  Division), 
Harold  Hall  (Fur  and  Refuge 
Division),  Sametha  Isaac 

(Enforcement  Division) 

The   Special  Achievement  by   a 
Team:      Guy  Adams   (Enforcement 
Division),  Cullen  Sellers 
(Enforcement  Division) 

The  Employee  of  the  Year  :  Keith 
Hemsteter  (Wildlife  Division),  Susan 
Hawkins  (Administrative 

Office),Virginia  Perry  (Inland 
Fisheries  Division),  Ben  Foster 
(Administrative  Office),  Midori 
Melancon  (Human  Resources) 

The  Secretary's  Award:  Mike 
Windham  (Fur  and  Refuge  Division), 
Jeff  Majme  (Enforcement  Division). 


LDWF  STEPS  UP  EFFORTS 
AGAINST  LITTERBUGS 

The  Enforcement  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  initiated  an  aggres- 
sive effort  to  help  prevent  littering  in 
Louisiana.  The  goal  is  to  clean  up 
and  maintain  a  healthy  environment 
for  wildlife  and  the  citizens  who 
enjoy  the  state's  land  and  water- 
ways. 

The  Enforcement  Division,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the 
Governor,  is  incorporating  anti-  litter 
educational  material  in  all  hunter 
and  boating  education  classes.  Col. 
Winton  Vidrine,  Enforcement 
Division  administrator,  acknowl- 
edged the  importance  of  eliminating 
litter.  "  Littering  in  Louisiana  is  a 
statewide  problem,  costing  millions 
in  clean  up  efforts  each  year,"  he 
said.  "Trash  has  a  negative  effect  on 
fish  and  wildlife  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation. We  will  continue  to  work 
aggressively  to  bring  all  litter  law 
violators  to  justice." 

LDWF  Secretary  James  H.  Jenkins 
Jr.  agrees.  "When  it  comes  to  natural 
resources,  Louisiana  ranks  number 
one  ort  many  lists.  We  want  our  state 
to  be  number  one  in  clean  woods 
and  waters." 
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INFORMATION  SOUGHT  IN 
BALD  EAGLE  DEATH 

Enforcement  authorities  from  LDWF 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  are  seeking  information 
regarding  the  killing  of  a  bald  eagle 
in  the  Bayou  Gauche  area  of  St. 
Charles  Parish  around  Jan.  4,  2002. 

LDWF  Sr.  Agent  Kris  Bourgeois 
was  contacted  by  Louisiana  State 
Police  to  pick  up  the  wounded  eagle 
following  its  rescue  by  concerned 
passers-by.  The  eagle  was  transport- 
ed to  the  Audubon  Zoo  Veterinary 
Hospital  for  medical  treatment, 
where  it  died  later.  An  x-ray  exami- 
nation showed  the  bird  had  been 
shot.  Because  it  is  listed  as  an  endan- 
gered species,  the  fine  for  shooting  a 
bald  eagle  is  up  to  $100,000.  Any 
information  given  that  leads  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  guilty 
party  is  eligible  for  a  reward  of  up  to 
half  of  the  fine  amount. 

Anyone  with  information  may  call 
Special  Agent  Stephen  Clark  at  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Office 
in  Slidell  at  985/641-6209,  the  LDWF 
Operation  Game  Thief  Hotline  at 
800/442-2511,  or  LDWF  Region  8 
Enforcement  at  504/568-5616. 


Employee  Awards  (left  to  right):  Judy  Bruetting,  Jan  Bowman.  Sametha  Isaac,  Harold 
Hall,  Sgt.  Cullen  Sellers,  Sr.  Agent  Guy  Adams,  Keith  Hemsteter,  Susan  Hawkins,  Midori 
Melancon,  Virginia  Perry,  Ben  Foster,  Mike  Windham  and  Capt.  Jeff  Mayne. 
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Louisiana  Species 
Fox  Squirrel 
Photo  by 

Angelle  Broussard 
New  Iberia 
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Eastern  Bluebird 

Photo  by 

Julian  E.  Henderson 

Prairieville 
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LjOUisiana  i^ipecies: 
Wild  Orchid 
Photo  by 
Ron  Johnson 
ake  Charles 
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Natural  Habitat. 
Black  Lake 
Photo  by 
Frank  Peabody 
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section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our  readers.  One 
photograph  from  each  category  is  selected  by  our  staff  and  showcased  in 
each  issue.  This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  photographs  that  show 
originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photographers  will  receive  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certificate  which  can  be 
used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or  given  as  a  gift. 


Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.  Do  not  cut  the  negative  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 

Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6 .  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 

Deadlines 


January  1,  March  1,May  1,July  1,Sept.  1 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 


Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C .  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D .  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana  s  oldest  outdoor  sports. 
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Officlai  LouisiMicu  Seafood 
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Beer  Coleslaw 
8  cups  shredded  green  cabbage 
1/4  cup  beer 

1/2  medium-sized  green  pepper 
1  teaspoon  celery  seed 
11/2  tablespoons  minced  onion 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  mayonnaise 
1/4  teaspoon  freshly  ground  pepper 
Mix  cabbage,  bell  pepper  and  onion 
in  large  bowl.  Combine  remaining 
ingredients  in  small  bowl  and  mix 
well.  Pour  over  cabbage  and  toss  to 
coat.  Refrigerate  coleslaw  at  least  30 
minutes  before  serving.  Serves  12. 


Crawfish  Extraordinaire 

1  pound  cooked  crawfish  tails 

2  tablespoons  parsley,  minced 
1/2  stick  butter 

2  tablespoons  green  onion, 

minced 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1/2cup  white  wine 

1  medium  onion,  minced 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
Salt,  pepper  and  paprika 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  stir  until 
lightly  cooked.  Add  onion,  garlic, 
parsley  and  green  onion;  saute  until 
clear.  Add  crawfish  and  cook  over  a 
low  Are  about  10  minutes.  Add 
white  wine  and  simmer  until  blend- 
ed. Slowly  add  cream  and  simmer 
over  low  fire.  Do  not  let  it  boil  or  it 
will  curdle.  Add  seasonings  with 
extra  paprika  for  a  nice  reddish 
color.  Serve  over  toast  points  or  in 
patty  shells  for  appetizers.  Great 
over  cooked  noodles. 


Nutritious  Bars 
1  1/4  cups  all-purpose  flour 
1/2  cup  (3  ozs.)  semi-sweet 
chocolate  chips 

1  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
1/4  cup  chopped  nuts 
1/2  teaspoon  soda 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  butter,  softened 
1  egg 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  cup  quick-cooking  oats 
Optional  Ingredients: 
1/2  cup  peanut  butter 
1/2  cup  flaked  coconut 
1/2  cup  nonfat  dry  milk 
Heat  o\en  to  325  .  Grease  pan.  In  a 
large  bowl,  combine  all  ingredients 
except  oats,  chocolate  chips  and 
nuts.  Beat  at  medium  speed  for  1-2 
minutes  or  until  well  blended.  By 
hand,  stir  in  oats.  Add  1  Optional 
Ingredient,  if  desired.  Press  or 
spread  into  13"  greased  pan. 
Sprinkle  dough  with  chocolate  chips 
and  nuts.  Bake  at  375°  for  15-20  min- 
utes or  until  edges  are  golden 
brown.  Cool  and  cut  into  bars. 
Makes  2  dozen  bars. 


Photo  by  David  Humphreys 
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